CHAPTER III
OXYGEN ON THE EVEREST  FLIGHT
OXYGEN supply for the crews of the aircraft was taken in
hand in the earliest stages of the technical organisation
of the expedition.
It was clear that no flight over the mountains could possibly
be carried out unless both pilot and observer were provided
with an adequate and reliable supply of oxygen.
This may seem strange when it is 'considered that the climb-
ing expeditions or, the assaulting portions of them, have been
to over 28,000 feet, independently of oxygen, at the same time
putting forth physical exertions far in excess of anything the
observer of an aeroplane, let alone the pilot, would be called
upon to make. This, when exposed to the bitter low tempera-
ture, without the protection of an aeroplane or of electrical
warming. The explanation is that the climber's lungs are
gradually accustomed by several weeks of progressive ascent to
a higher altitude, whereas the pilot and observer of the aero-
plane must go from sea4evel to over 30,000 feet in less than
three-quarters of an hour!
It was certain that no human lungs could stand such a strain,
and furthermore, if the oxygen were for some reason to
fail suddenly at any height over 25,000 feet, disaster would
almost certainly ensue, for the pilot would lose consciousness
and the aeroplane get out of control It was not possible even
to fit a dual control for the observer. Should such a failure take
place during an ordinary high flight, or an attempt on the
height record, carried out over low-lying country, the pilot
would have a chance to tear off his mask and regain conscious-
ness after the machine had, by itself, dived or spun down to
lower levels. Several high-flying pilots have been saved in this